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fresh from, the noble art of Italy and the lively intelligence of France. 

Perhaps the rule of contrast attracted her. At all events, here she 

settled down on the top floor of a building overlooking the lake where 

she finds decorative themes in the dull green waters and the smoke 

wreaths from countless chimneys. What she will do in the future, 

who can tell? What she has done in the past proves the possession 

of an alert, artistic spirit which expresses itself in many ways, but 

always with refinement and individuality. What one hopes for is the 

development of the new decorative and fanciful sides, because these 

talents are rarer among lis than that of the portrait or landscape 

painter. ' _ , ,, ^ 

Isabel McDougal. 
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PICTURES AT THE MILWAUKEE INDUSTRIAL 

EXPOSITION 

September 10 to October 15, 1898 

This collection was evidently not gotten together by the young 
set, those "boys" who are so convinced that on Degas or Claude Monet 
the world of art is poised as the globe on Atlas' shoulders, that 
"coming race" which is sure that Gerome and Bouguereau have 
been allowed by Divine Providence to encumber the rising geniuses all 
too long. I remember talking to a young Hollander just returned to 
his native land from study in Paris, and that I casually spoke of 
Gerome's genius, and the look of reproach, the sadness of countenance 
as he said, "And has Gerome a place in art?" He sighed as I 
replied, "The painter of the Death of Caesar certainly has genius." 
"And what about Degas; has he genius?" replied the youth. 
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But these "boys," I like them; they are so sincere, so earnest, so 
honest, so intolerant of shams, so sure that the rising generation is to 
drive out ignorance, superstition and priestcraft. Oh, I love and 
respect youth, and youth is worth much in art.. 

Here we see Bouguereau, and is he not a beautiful painter? Does 
he not draw wonderfully? Is he not refined? "Yes," they reply, 
"but he is waxy, too pretty and untrue." So I sigh in my turn, and 
reply, "What is truth? and is truth the all ruler?" Surely ideality 




EXAMINATION IN A VILLAGE CHURCH, BY BENJAMIN VAUTIER 



has some rights, and Bouguereau is fine in his ideality. Perhaps the 
most generally admired picture here is No. 1 16, "Innocence," by him. 
Any other title is as good.. A young woman, much draped, stands 
there holding a naked child in her arms and also a lamb. Why the 
lamb? Has it a religious significance? Who cares. What interests 
us is the painting, and Bouguereau can paint. It is "slick," of course, 
and the flesh is only ideal flesh, but it charms a host of people who 
love to see paint smooth. If you do not like this, pray look at some- 
thing else. There is rugged food in No. 39, by Julien Dupre. It is 
a picture of dimensions, the cows in it not small; and what a black in 
that nearest one! The cattle are grouped in a shadowed foreground, 
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and beyond them sweeps a streak of sunshine, athwart the plain, real 
sunlight, too. It is cool in color and boldly, freshly brushed, a good 
example and delightful picture. Too rough, is it? Then turn around 
and look at the other Bouguereau — something to please! every one 
here. Possibly this one is a shade less important than the larger. can- 
vas mentioned. But this little girl, in white waist, silver blue petti- 
coat and bare legs, hanging over the wall is very ;ckarm rng. to the 
people who are looking at it, and surely the people , have rigjits. Sup- 
pose I do like the Dupre better? What right 1 have Ipto* impose , mv 
taste on the people? We have variety directly alongside in tHe 
Vautier, the Swiss-Diisseldorfer, who .presents thirty' "children at 
" examination" in a village church, where they stand facing the grave 
pastor who questions them. It is a well-told, story,- and the children , 
are fine in character and costume. Age has aidedr architecture to 
make the church charming in a'way that we.dpnotiknbw in this land 
of new things. Vautier may not be "great," but he is very sincere, 
and this is a true work of art. Exactly beside it hangs a similar pic- 
ture by Meyer Von Bremen, but with a difference. This one is a vil- 
lage flower festival. It is somewhat more crisp in color than trie 
Vautier, but also harder and more " licked." To my taste it is * less 
artistic, but the pictures of Von Bremen have commanded' enormous 
prices in the American market, perhaps deservedly so. This is a 
superior example. ' 

Should you desire something else, walk across the room to No. 
63, by our own F. S. Church, who gives us ' 'Jealousy," two lions 
very much disturbed because their lightly draped nymph of a mistress 
has forgotten them for a moment in giving her mind, what there is of 
it, to a small white moth that lights on her arm. » 

But we must give those very sincere "boys" before mentioned 
their innings, and step to the corner before the big pastel by Carrier- 
Belleuse, the Frenchman. Modern enough and a triumph of pastel 
work is this life-sized representation of a ballet girl in black gauze, 
and lots of fine flesh in her exposed shoulders. There would be two 
ballet girls but for the fact that the other is only a mirrored reflection 
of the one. His pastel looks like oil painting of the most solid sort, 
a very superb work, even if he has done this flesh against black short 
skirt and black stockings a good many times. Wonderful painter is 
this Carrier! 

For spice in variety look at Kaemmerer, the Dutch-born, adopted 
by Paris, and see his street theatricals, such as one finds any year just 
outside the barriere of Paris at the Neuilly Fair. Certainly he can 
paint. It is not impressionism — oh, no! They are simply realistic, 
these girls in tights and a forced enthusiasm. The effect is real 
enough, and technique capital. His other picture, in the next room, 
is more conventional and less sincere, but still very pretty. These 
two girls, in Empire costume, who flirt with the hussar officer, are a 
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trifle like tissue paper perhaps, but it is tender and refined enough in 
color to please the most exacting. 

For the other tastes there is the little Cazin, the man of many 
honors, a landscape in silver grays and mouse-colored skies, and grass, 
too. He does it superbly, whether in tiny or large, and it rests and 
refreshes. He is "great" even in small. 

Among the many French pictures painted by standard artists, just 

such as have made the 
salon so famous these 
many years, is "The 
Pilots," by Haquette. 
In the midst of the 
violently heaving sea,, 
the little pilot-boat is 
turned toward port. All 
is so large and simple 
and effective in treat- 
ment that one remarks 
again the worth of train- 
ing and education as 
adjuncts to talent. 

And George H. 
Boughton is here on a 
pretty large scale. The 
"Tea Rose" shows a 
single figure, not small, 
standing beside the 
afternoon tea-table, and 
in her hand a cup of 
tea — for you. It is a 
. light-haired girl in rose 
waist and long white 
pinafore, arms in pale- 
colored mitts. The 
color is all tenderness 
and harmony. 

J. G. Brown, of boot- 
black boys fame, is on 
hand, and the boys (two of them, to say nothing of the dog) are 
pretty large. The title is "Be Mine." Each of the boys strives to 
win the dog's affections. One is in an attitude of mock prayer, but 
with a grin on his phiz, while the other slyly caresses the dog's ear. 
The dog knows his worth, that's sure. The young painters do not 
like Brown's work, but most people do. As a little lady said to me, 
''But he paints some mighty pretty boys, though." 

Mr. D. Ridgway Knight scores a triumph this time. No. 107, 
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"The Gardener's Daughter," is the best of his work on exhibition* 
these many years. He does too much work, and is not always seri- 
ous. He is serious here. It is cool, crisp and charmingly painted, 
not too hard and sharp nor hot in the flesh tones. It bears a date, 
1898, and this is an unusual circumstance. 

Just here we find a small picture by Mr. Lorenz of Milwaukee, 
called "Texas Ranger," a properly costumed and mounted cowboy, 
riding in the rough brush, and is very truthfully rendered from the 



THE PILOTS, BY G. HAQUETTE 

point of view of sunlight effect. Mr. Lorenz has exhibited in Chi- 
cago, and is recognized by his fellow-artists most cordially as a man 
of superior talent. From the Milwaukee contingent are also works 
by Mr. Schneider, a very true landscape, in varied greens and silver 
sky, and by Mr. Schade, still life and flowers, very exact in color 
and texture. 

The great center of attraction facing the main entrance is Makoff- 
sky's "A Russian Wedding Feast," well known to everybody either 
by actual acquaintance or from reproductions. On the very large 
canvas many people are gathered about a table to celebrate the first 
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public appearance of a bride and groom. Each one is gowned in 
overpowering clothes elaborately decorated. The tablecloth is 
loaded with ornament, as is each dish, chair, the background, the 
ceiling, the hangings and — but the canvas is crowded to repletion 
with things. Not an inch gives its neighbor inch a chance to talk, each 
elaboration outcrying its neighbor elaborateness. He must be a won- 
derful painter who could give amid all this clash of acclaim sufficient 
importance to the heads. Still it must be admitted that one does see 
the faces and does note the expressions, when able to escape from the 
clothes. The bride, for the first time in her life, stands up to be 




LE BUCENTAURE, BY FELIX ZIEM 



looked at and kissed in public. She is pretty, and knows it; why 
should she not? She blushes furiously, of course, as her lover leans 
over for this first kiss. The tableful are cheering and smiling, and 
the story'tells itself plainly. Possibly the tone of color is in a meas- 
ure fevered, and one could wish for smarter handling, but the picture 
is a success, and the thousands in New York who went to the jewelry 
store in John Street to see it, talked much and still talk of its wonders. 
It is a people's picture, and the people rule, bless them! 

There are many yards of fine pictures; an excellent Vibert, a car- 
dinal, of course; a fine Rico; Chelminski; Thomas Moran's polished 
paint, interesting to, the topographical student; the always popular 
Schreyer, with his mounted Arabs; Saddler's old-time stage coachers, 
at the wayside tavern dinner, the one we all saw at Thurber's last 
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winter, and a well-told story it is; a tender-toned Lerolle; William 
T. Richards, a large marine; a gay Ziem, all red and blue. He has 
placed in the midst of a bay a huge and gorgeous barge of state pro- 
pelled by means of many oars. The ship is red, and its mast and oars 
and banners are colored the most brilliant vermilion. A mass of 
humanity, gathered to see the festival, seems to have arrayed itself in 
red garments as if conscious of the value a Venetian sky and sea of 
clearest azure might give to their color of glorious rejoicing. Louis 
Moeller, in high finish; Douglas Volk, deep, resonant, sober greens 
to set off good flesh and red hair, a good work; two immense pastels 
by Rosa Bonheur, new work, interesting as to handling. These pas- 
tels (by Rosa Bonheur) are of very great interest as examples of the 
manner in which a veteran artist can turn a hand to the use of an 
unaccustomed medium. The result is very beautiful. The picture repre- 
senting deer browsing in a rugged mountain pasture, a tangle of rocks 
and rough shrubbery, wet and sparkling and enveloped in morning 
mist, is certainly very cleverly and spiritedly touched. The treatment 
resembles Mile. Bonheur's oil painting only as far as every artist's 
manner of treating nature is all his own; and yet it is in a way like 
the oil painting, with the differences which the chalks rendered obli- 
gatory. She found out a way to do it. The other one, American 
buffalo traversing a wilderness of snow, is thoroughly impressive and 
equally true to nature and to this lady's magnificent style. 

A really original and powerful picture of enormous dimensions, by 
Jobert, is "In the Fog, Bank of Newfoundland." All the canvas is 
misty sky and water, while in the foreground two fishermen, in a dory, 
looking small, as they should in this vast expanse, are horrified by the 
vague apparition of a huge ship which bears down upon them. It 
sends the chills down one's back, and people are awe-struck. 

The American painters are here, some sixty names of them, but 
mostly in little. The word "New York" is not exactly a proper affix 
to some of the artists. Our well-known friend William Forsyth is 
still loyal to Indianapolis, and he paints fine things, too. Franzen is 
near enough the Hudson River to be claimed by New York, and the 
metropolis does well to claim him. His work is worth going back to 
see again. Nearly all the regulars are here, and the little canvases 
are charming enough. It is not, however, an American exhibit, 

properly speaking. 

James William Pattison. 

This collection was brought together by Mr. Reinhardt of Roebel & Reinhardt, 
veteran picture dealers, who are well known in all art centers. Their permanent 
agents are Alexander & Cie., 28 Rue Hauteville, Paris. The manager deserves and 
has received a deal of credit for his energy and good judgment, and Milwaukeeans 
are, as they should be, very proud of the result. 



